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NEW EPISTEMOLOGICAL METHOD 


AN is equipped with sensibilities, and he is capable of shocking 
any one or all of them. Some of them are idiosyncratic, and 
ought to be shocked. Others are as natural and as perennial as the 
green of grass. These, though malleable, should be protected against 
mauling. The theme of this essay is that man’s perceptual sensi- 
bilities are chief among those that ought not to be shocked by any 
theoretical construction, and that therefore it is well for the theorist 
to be content with, and count as probably true, only those theories 
which do no violence to perceptual sensibilities. I shall attempt to 
show how it is possible to do theoretical violence to perception, which 
itself seemingly asserts nothing about the distinction between ap- 
pearance and reality, and finally to make an appeal on behalf of a 
new epistemological method whereby the philosophically unwhole- 
some procedure of abusing the perceptual situation shall be discon- 
tinued. I shall suggest a new spirit of investigation which demands 
greater patience and skill on the part of the epistemologist, but 
which, if assumed, will probably inject fresh blood into epistemology 
and bleed out the stale. 

The enterprise calls for a three-fold distinction to begin with. 
Firstly, there are perceptual data, objects of sense-perception. I 
Say sense-perception to indicate that ‘‘perception”’ is not here to be 
used in the broad sense in which, say, Locke used it. Secondly, there 
are the propositions which simply report or describe perceptual data. 
Let us call them ‘‘sense-perceptual propositions.’’ In the third 
place, there are the propositions which either describe perception 
itself or assert the reality or unreality of what appears to be the case 
in perceptual situations. This is the class of propositions with 
epistemological and ontological import. 

I find it impossible to proceed without this triple distinction 
clearly in mind, because I am looking for something which I can 
definitely call ‘‘commonsense,’’? and the distinction provides me 
with this something. Perceptual data or the objects of perception 
do not constitute commonsense. Commonsense is a body of proposi- 
tions exposed to belief or disbelief. On the other hand, neither is 


1 For convenience, I use the single, unhyphenated form of the word. The 
term is to appear frequently as an adjective. 
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the class of epistemological and ontological propositions identical 
with commonsense, since these go beyond what perceptually appears 
to be the case to the affirmation or denial that it is really so. Com- 
monsense is the class of sense-perceptual propositions, which simply 
report what appears in perception. In short, any sense-perceptual 
proposition is a bit of commonsense as here defined (and conversely), 
but it is not as yet a part of an epistemological or ontological theory. 
The new method formulated in these pages defines ‘‘commonsense’”’ 
thus. Though the term has been assigned other meanings, our argu- 
ment considers this one only. 

To clarify the triple distinction above, let us comment further 
on each of the three distinguished items. This will introduce us, 
with due ceremony and by comfortable degrees, to what is to be 
called the Commonsense Principle. 

(1) Perceptual data: defenders of constructionism may object 
to the phrase ‘‘perceptual datum.’’ By ‘‘constructionism’’ I mean 
epistemological theories which are associationistic, sensationistic, 
positivistic, phenomenalistic, idealistic, ete., whose common conclu- 
sion is that significant objects of perception are constructions or 
‘‘eonstrue-ments’’ of the percipient, whose data are meaningless 
‘*‘sensa.’’ However, the sense in which I use ‘‘perceptual datum”’ 
is not theoretically loaded. Any configuration of qualitied terms 
in relation which appears in perception is in this non-theoretical 
sense termed a (complex) perceptual datum, be it in fact a con- 
struction or not. I distinguished such data from propositions re- 
porting them, merely to indicate that the former do not constitute 
commonsense. This meaning of ‘‘perceptual datum’’ is further 
defined by consideration of the second item. 

(2) Sense-perceptual propositions: an example of a sense-per- 
ceptual proposition is, ‘‘It appears that there is a white stag grazing 
in that green glen below.’’ The prefix ‘‘It appears that .. .’’ need 
not always accompany a sense-perceptual proposition, but in this 
example it is adjoined to illustrate the theoretical innocence of the 
subsequent assertion. ‘‘Appears’’ here obviously does not signify 
‘merely appears’’ with a sense for the distinction between appear- 
ance and reality. The indication and assertion of this distinction 
do not here occur. Propositions of this order (2) constitute the 
domain of commonsense proper. It should be noted that common- 
sense is never false: the prefix ‘‘It appears that,’’ though not al- 
ways explicitly stated, is to be understood as accompanying 4a 
proposition of commonsense. That is, sense-perceptual propositions 
are always true, and if the percipient should deliberately misrep- 
resent what appears to him in perception by asserting something 
not given, the resultant proposition would indeed be false as claim- 
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ing but failing to describe what is perceived, but it would not be 
a sense-perceptual or commonsense proposition. ‘‘It appears that 

.”’ eould not truly be prefixed to it, and this prefix can truly 
occur in any bit of commonsense. This gives us a clew as to the 
nature of perceptual data. They are generally significant, four- 
dimensional complexes, judging from such commonsense reports as 
the above about the stag at a distance in the glen. They may, how- 
ever, be of the ‘‘thinner’’ sort, as for example the datum reported 
by the proposition, ‘‘It appears that there is a white patch with an 
elongated shape.’’ Commonsense may represent either one of these 
‘“‘thick’’ and ‘‘thin’’ kinds of data, and favors neither, since com- 
monsense is not as yet a theory about anything. It is simply a set 
of true propositions about what perceptually seems to be the ease. 
But what of such propositions as, ‘‘I am looking at an unreal pink 
rat,’’ or, ‘‘I perceive a real brown rat’’? Are they not sense-per- 
ceptual? This brings us to the third item. 

(3) Theoretical propositions: by this term I mean the above- 
mentioned class of epistemological or/and ontological propositions. 
The propositions about the real and unreal rats are not strictly 
sense-perceptual because they distinguish between mere appearance 
and reality. They belong therefore to this third class. One does 
not see that a certain rat is real in exactly the same sense that one 
sees it is a dirty brown. Consequently these two propositions are 
not bits of commonsense. Unlike commonsense, they are true or 
false, and they are true or false of what really is the case. Such 
propositions can not contradict or be contradicted by commonsense. 
“Tt appears that the brown of the rat in that trap is on the rat’s 
surface,’’ and, ‘‘The brown of the rat in that trap is not really on 
its surface,’’ are propositions which might both be true at once, the 
former merely reporting what perceptually seems to be the ease, the 
latter reporting—truly or falsely—what really is the ease. Now if 
epistemological or ontological propositions can not contradict com- 
monsense, in what sense is there a quarrel between them and it? 
How, if at all, do they ‘‘violate’? commonsense, or even gratify it? 
Can a theoretical construction shock or gratify commonsense when 
commonsense itself has nothing to say about mere appearance and 
reality? How, if at all, can a man’s ‘‘perceptual sensibilities’’ be 
shocked by theory, if they constitute the non-theoretical foundation 
upon which a theoretically innocent commonsense rests? The 
answer is clear. As long as we take commonsense rigorously as 
defined, there can be no violation, no contradiction. These simply 
could not occur. But contradiction and violation of a very appre- 
ciable sort do occur, and of a sort usually described as between 
theory and commonsense. Let us now observe what hitherto un- 
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noticed factor is involved, which produces either the conflict or the 
gratification. 

This additional factor is what I shall call the Commonsense Prin- 
ciple (C. P.). It reads thus: what appears to be the ease in veridical 
perception is really the case, and perception is sometimes veridical, 
This, we might as well at once grant, is not itself a sense-perceptual 
proposition, hence may be either true or false in the manner of 
epistemological and ontological propositions, among which it be- 
longs. The fact that the principle does not evidence itself, or that 
it may be either true or false, gives point to the new epistemological 
method. I suggest, for reasons yet to be given, that the episte- 
mologist show a far greater tenacity than he is wont to do in postulat- 
ing this principle, and then proceeding with analyses and explana- 
tions whose conclusions are never permitted to be inconsistent with 
this postulate, counting his failures to formulate such theories, not 
as indication of their falsity but rather as indication of intellectual 
impotence on his part. But, before taking up this main issue, let 
us devote several paragraphs to the elucidation of the meaning of the 
KF. 

The C. P. assumes (1) a distinction between mere appearance and 
reality, i.e., that not everything that seems to be the ease is really 
the case, (2) that some cases of ‘‘seeming to be’’ are cases of ‘‘really 
being,’’ (3) that what seems to be the case in veridical perception 
belongs to class (2), and (4) that there are cases of veridical per- 
ception. The fourth assumption is included in the C. P. in order to 
yield a contradiction between the principle and what might con- 
veniently be called the ‘‘maya’’ (illusionistic) theories of perception 
as, for example, Bradley’s theory, according to which what appeared 
to be the case in veridical perception would indeed by definition 
really be the case, but in fact no such perceptions ever occur. 

Light is thrown upon the import of the principle by considering 
it from the point of view of the question, what general kinds of 
theory does it permit or prohibit? Does it, in a positivistic manner, 
force a denial of trans- or meta-perceptual reality, such as the im- 
perceptible microcosms asserted in quantum physics or such as the 
Platonic form of the Good? The C. P. neither denies nor asserts in 
this regard. It asserts only that what appears to be the case in 
veridical perception is really the case, and hence by implication that 
any metempirical proposition which contradicts commonsense—a 
commonsense become ontological by the admission of the C. P.—is 
false. This leaves much room for imperceptible realities and meta- 
physics, without asserting anything about the possibility or im- 
possibility of metaphysics. And it is incumbent upon epistemologist 
and ontologist alike to ascertain whether the contradictions between 
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commonsense on the one hand and physics and metaphysics on the 
other are real, or due only to lack of adequate interpretation. Many 
apparent contradictions are merely apparent. Now what of con- 
structionism in general? It need hardly be said, at this stage of the 
exposition, that compliance with the new method might consistently 
lead to constructionism as an explanation of knowledge and of 
things. Many constructionists would agree that what appears to be 
the case in veridical perception is really the case. The form of 
(maya) constructionism which denies this, however, by affirming 
that sense-perception involves a kind of veil between the percipient 
and real Dinge-an-sich would violate the C. P. Much construction- 
ism goes this limit. And what of objective relativism? Again the 
answer is clear. The proposition, that certain qualities inhere in 
places from places, and the C. P. might both be true at once. There 
would be conflict only were the objective relativist to assert that 
qualities in veridical perception seem to be where they really are not. 
This he does not assert. 

Of the theories which result from a failure to comply with the 
C. P. there are two general kinds: the maya theories of perception 
and most forms of dualism. Enough has been said of the maya 
theories to indicate a conflict between them and the principle, but 
something more should be said about dualism. One of the strongest 
arguments for epistemological dualism is from the space-time in- 
terval or causal transaction between the physical object and the 
percipient-organism. Now it seems to me that only a very feather- 
brained person would deny this interval, which is almost sensible in 
the case of auditory experience. The C. P. calls for no such in- 
cautious and evasive procedure. What it does call for is a recon- 
ciliation of this fact with the fact that, say, the perceived color 
appears none the less in veridical perception to be on—hence really 
qualifies in the non-Pickwickian sense—the surface of the thing that 
is called the physical object. What the average physicist calls the 
physical and real object is the thing he often puts under a micro- 
scope, and that is precisely where the color of that thing appears 
to be in that situation. The C. P. requires an explanation of these 
facts which allows, without distortion, for all these very apparent 
features. Of course, if the physicist has positivistie propensities 
and argues that the physical object is a mental construction based 
upon sense-data and hence not eminently real, then, though there is 
still dualism of a kind, it is not, as we have seen, of the kind that 
overtly conflicts with the C. P. What has been said in defense of 
the positions of colors is also to be said of sound. If it appears in 
veridical perception that a sound centers about (though it is not 
confined within) an audible event, then that is really the case, and 
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it is up to the theorist to explain this without concluding that the 
sound, qua sensible quality, does not really center about the audible 
event. 

In this exposition, the phrase ‘‘veridical perception’’ has fre- 
quently appeared. Since ‘‘veridical’’ has to do with truth and 
reality, it may seem that I have almost tautologically begged the 
question, and gone far beyond a mere methodological postulate, in 
using the term. I may seem merely to have said that a perception 
which is not mistaken (veridical) is not mistaken, and hence have 
said nothing significant. An adequate exfoliation of the meaning 
of ‘‘veridical perception’’ would indeed take us into the heart of 
epistemological theory. Since we are here concerned with method 
and a spirit of inquiry, I shall do nothing more than naively suggest 
a possible meaning of the term, with the reminder that it is only 
one of several which are consonant with the new method. First, I 
shall provide a test for perception. When a percipient with un- 
impaired sense-organs is awake, and known by himself and several 
other percipients with unimpaired sense-organs to be awake, and 
when there are no distorting agencies either in the region interven- 
ing between him and the object (such as water, glass, haze, ete.) or 
in his organism (such as santonin, high fever, ete.), then the object 
of his perception really is as it appears to him to be in that physical 
perspective, and his perception is veridical. The phrase ‘‘in that 
physical perspective’’ indicates that not all the perceptible prop- 
erties of the object are perceived at once, though the properties 
which are thus perceived are some among the real properties, and 
they inhere as they seem to inhere in the object. 

This is a test for veridical perception, not a definition of its na- 
ture. Veridical perception may and usually does occur without, or 
prior to, the application of this test. A solitary percipient, not 
explicitly aware of the fact that he is awake, may enjoy veridical 
perceptions. We may therefore give a tentative definition of veridi- 
cal perception by simply striking out the clauses from the above test 
which require several witnesses and knowledge of wakefulness. 

The test and definition give rise to a serious question, the an- 
swering of which would lead us still farther into theory. Does not 
a distorting agency of some sort operate in every perceptual situa- 
tion? Again the best I can do here is to suggest that, in cases where 
percipients believe that and behave as if there are no such agencies 
without encountering reasons within the perceptual situation itself 
for reforming their belief and behavior, then, in these cases, there 
are no distorting agencies. This does not assert that there are no 
perceptual media at all in such situations, but only that none exist 
in them which distort perception. We all know what ‘‘transparent’’ 
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means, and how, for example, the atmosphere may or may not be a 
distorting medium, depending on the presence or absence of large 
space-intervals, haze, etc. 

The motive which prompts these assertions is the simple experi- 
ence I so often have of first seeing an object indistinctly, then mov- 
ing (if possible) into a position from which I perceive it clearly, and 
of then feeling that, whatever other properties the object may have, 
it certainly has those properties which it appears to me to have, and 
as it appears to me to have them, in that perspective. In spite of 
recurrent sophistications, this feeling continues so strong in me that, 
rather than subscribe to theories of perception which involve a 
denial of these irresistible appearances, I should with Hasan? and 
others call perceptual knowledge a fact sui generis, opaque to episte- 
mological curiosity, but none the less a fact. However, I have as 
yet encountered no reasons for such intellectual resignation. But 
this ‘‘confession of faith’’ would have appeared more rational had it 
occurred in the concluding paragraphs of this essay. I beg the 
reader to be patient. 

The spirit behind this test is well brought out by reformulating 
it in negative terms. If, after careful scientific and non-scientific 
examination of the perceptual situation, I can not help seeing the 
object as I saw it before the corrective investigation, then my per- 
ception—granting the above clauses about functioning sense-organs 
and distorting agencies—is veridical, and any so-called reason to the 
contrary is to be discarded as having fallen short of its explanatory 
purpose. If, after all is said and done, this ‘‘can not help perceiv- 
ing’’ stands, the perception is veridical in the aggressive sense of 
requiring, say, the physiological dualist to amend, or repeal parts of, 
his epistemological constitution. 

At this point the reader may raise the objection that my so-called 
methodological principle is really the expression of a preconceived 
and militant epistemological theory, namely, a kind of commonsense 
realism. Now I have nowhere denied that the observance of the new 
method might result in commonsense realism—whatever that may 
mean—and I confess that such a result would not make me unhappy, 
if I should be permitted first to define commonsense realism. But I 
do deny that the exhortation not to distort the field of perceptual 
experience is an explanation of the facts of perception. And it is 
this latter that I should take to be (part of) a theory of knowledge. 
Such an explanation might well, as we have seen, turn out to be 
some form of, say, constructionism, which is not what is generally 
understood by the term ‘‘commonsense realism.’’ 

Another objection before proceeding to the main point of this 


2 Realism, 1928. 
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essay. Granting that the C. P. is not an explanation of the facts of 
perception, i.e., a theory, can it properly be called even a method? 
A method is instrumental to the discovery of theories which do ex- 
plain fact, but does our principle, conjoined with commonsense, pos- 
sess any such efficacy? It seems rather to belong either as an un- 
proved general assumption about fact at the beginning of a series 
of investigations, or as a conclusion about fact at the end of such a 
series. In either case it does not serve as a method. This objection 
is aserious one. A possible answer is that without tenaciously work- 
ing with the C. P. as a fundamental assumption, an adequate ex- 
planation of perception and perceptible reality might remain un- 
discovered, hence the C. P. is, in this sense, a methodological instru- 
ment. As to its being a true or false description of perception and 
reality, not at all a method for the formulation of such descriptions, 
the answer is that just as, for example, the inductive method in- 
volves a kind of statement of fact, namely, the uniformity of nature, 
so too the new method involves an assumption about fact, an as- 
sumption expressed by the C. P. But these replies can not appear 
fair or reasonable without further comment, to follow below. 

The C. P. has been referred to as a postulate. But the tenor of 
this exposition makes it clear that our postulate is not here consid- 
ered as engendered in the frenzy of a mind intoxicated with the sense 
of its power to postulate anything it pleases. It is a postulate in the 
sense that a man might postulate that he is eating a turkey when he 
gets his teeth into one of its legs. And I have now reached the place 
to qualify an item of my above treatment of this matter. From the 
description hitherto given, it would seem that commonsense is first a 
theoretically innocent body of propositions, then a theory of fact 
after the C. P. has been introduced into it from the outside by arbi- 
trary postulation. Now it is evident that, historically and_bio- 
graphically speaking, no such process oceurs. It might be said with 
metaphorical truth that the C. P. is the very tissue of the organism’s 
‘*perceptual sensibilities,’ from first to last. This is the widely- 
recognized (though poorly-named) ‘‘conceptual element’’ in com- 
monsense and perception, and this fact constitutes the main point of 
the new epistemological method. In this sense, the C. P. is the 
datum of a kind of Brouwerian intuition, not itself a mere postulate 
which may be whistled in or out of existence according to the in- 
tellectual whim of the theorist. The principle may, of course, be 
considered false by the thinker, since after all it is a significant 
proposition, the denial of which does not yield an inadmissible con- 
tradiction. That is precisely why I have called it a postulate. Un- 
like most intuitionists, I do not claim infallibility for the principle, 
because I believe that data of intuition—in this case a theorized 
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datum, like most articulable data—are not self-evident in the sense 
of being necessarily true of fact. Hence the employment here of a 
postulational technique. But the sense in which ‘‘postulate’”’ is a 
misnomer in this context must be admitted. In the first place, it is 
to be believed as true of fact, in order to generate the intellectual 
energy for the formulation of more adequate theories of perception 
and perceptible reality. In the second place, the claim is made that 
its truth is not constituted by being believed and acted upon, but 
that it is philosophically wholesome to believe it because it is true, 
or probably true, of things as they are. 

The use of the term ‘‘probably true’’ brings out the fact that the 
C. P. is not exempt from verification, which raises the problem of 
how we are to demonstrate it. It seems to me that such demonstra- 
tion must necessarily be indirect. The probability of the truth of 
the proposition, ‘‘ What appears to be the case in veridical perception 
is really the case and perception is sometimes veridical,’’ would in- 
crease in proportion to the adequacy of a theory (theories) of per- 
ception which does not deny that proposition; and a theory of per- 
ception and perceptible reality is ‘‘adequate’’ if it reconciles what is 
scientifically known to be highly probable (space-time intervals, 
organic stimulation and response, ete.) with the apparent facts of 
perception as construed by the C. P. This is an important feature 
of the new method, and renders legitimate the following and con- 
cluding exhortation to epistemologists. 

Dualist Lovejoy speaks of ‘‘a natural desire (on the part of 
Dualist Strong) to enjoy the pleasures of epistemological monism,’’ * 
and he speaks with an unwitting force. When an epistemologist 
walks across a prairie in the gloaming, and sees pillars of pink cloud 
towering above the black horizon and listens to a chorus of crickets 
around him and smells sage in the gentle night-wind, he is filled— 
if he is still man alive—with a sense of the ineptitude and barren 
irrelevance of any theory of perception which corrupts the ‘‘above’’ 
and the ‘‘around’’ and the ‘‘in’’ of this perceptual situation by, 
for example, locating its ‘‘secondary’’ qualities in his private per- 
ceptual space and positing a physical space which contains physical 
cloud, cricket, and wind numerically distinct from many of their 
sensed qualities. And this sense of ineptitude is more acute when 
the adjective ‘‘physical’’ has—as it usually does—the connotation 
‘real.’’ It is then that he longs for a theory which allows, without 
ignoring the truths of physies and metaphysies, for the reality of 
what he can not help perceiving as a healthy rational animal. I 
suggest that a failure to provide for the ‘‘pleasures of epistemologi- 


8 This JOURNAL, ‘‘Dualism and the Paradox of Reference,’’ Vol. XXX 
(1933), p. 605. 
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cal monism’’ indicates a failure in critical thinking, and that the 
epistemologist who contents himself with a reiteration of long- 
respected reasons for dualism and with the statement that they 
disprove ‘‘primitive beliefs’’* for all time will in the end be the 
dupe of a longer-respected perceptible reality. It is highly prob- 
able that sentient organisms, equipped with the five or more sense- 
organs, have from the beginning of their history perceived—in a 
non-Pickwickian sense—white snow-topped mountains, blue oceans 
and rivers, brown deserts and red dawns, reverberating thunder- 
storms, savory meals, and chilly evenings. Such four-dimensional 
perceptual data remain, while theories of perception and meta- 
perceptual realities come and go depending on some particular ethos 
or social temper. However a man may conceive the world in an 
effort—and a laudable one—to discover its hidden nature and mean- 
ing, there lies before him, age after age, a very self-evidencing and 
homely reality. This middle-sized > world of perception, thick and 
glistening with a significance to which every animal, rational or not, 
responds, is a world which theory had better not try to maul by 
violating the C. P. For in the end no theory can really maul or 
change the face of perceptible reality, as ‘‘cosmical’’ a ‘‘constant”’ 
(though in a different sense) as the astrophysicist may ever hope to 
find. The theory which gives recognition to this ancient beloved 
world by allowing it an ontological status and then proceeding to 
explain it without distortion will have a tremendous advantage. It 
will stand as long as that world lasts. Let me repeat, there are 
‘natural desires’’ which ought not to go ungratified, for the sig- 
nificant reason that, where they are intellectual, the simple and yet 
often difficult gratification of them involves a discovery of truth. 
The gratification is indeed often difficult. But the difficulties en- 
countered by a firm adherence to the C. P. are natural and honest as 
compared with the concocted difficulties which one encounters in 
maya and dualistic theories. The time will come when a perceptually 
gratifying theory of perception and reality will be formulated under 
the gaze of the investigator who has the passion, the patience, the 
discipline, and the wit to salute the many arguments for maya and 
dualistic theories, then to show how none of the true arguments con- 
flict with commonsense. I appeal to epistemologists, with their fine 
analytical acumen, to come again under the spell of an irresistible 
appearance and to engage in a more concerted effort to show that it is 
reality. The success of this effort will indirectly increase the prob- 

4The usually cautious Broad becomes unusually incautious when he writes, 
‘‘The primitive belief which accompanies all perceptual situations is certainly 
false to a very large extent; and there is not the faintest chance of rehabilitating 
it.’? Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 185. My italics. 

5 For this phrase, see Reichenbach: Atom and Cosmos, p. 288 and passim. 
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ability of the C. P., and that is something all of us would like to see 
happen, for a very good reason. 

The use of the term ‘‘gratification’’ in conjunction with ‘‘truth”’ 
savors of pragmatism. As a matter of fact, Dewey’s denotative 
method is most like our new method among contemporary methods, 
because of its insistence that explanation must not lead away from 
or distort the fact which was initially the butt of curiosity. But 
such a method of denotation is not necessarily pragmatic, and the 
adoption of the new method does not require the investigator to 
explain everything from ‘‘the standpoint of the agent rather than 
that of the spectator.’’ It requires only that what is intimately 
known in ordinary perception—active or contemplative—shall not 
suffer distortion when we attempt to answer questions about it. 

In a sense, I have proposed nothing novel in these pages. Man- 
kind began with the assumption of the C. P. When he took to re- 
flecting on his experience and the nature of things, he discovered, it 
may be argued, the falsity of commonsense theorized by the prin- 
ciple. Hence its rejection. The reply is that I am indeed advo- 
cating a return to innocence or naiveté of a kind. But the whole 
point consists in the fact that it is a kind of innocence which man 
can not strip himself of without disembowelling himself, and an in- 
nocence which, like that of the babes and sucklings of the New Testa- 
ment, is theoretically valuable. The analysis made in these pages, 
furthermore, obviates the criticism that in becoming commonsense 
philosophers we are ‘‘naively’’ uncritical and ignorant of assump- 
tions, confused in our statements, and so forth. The new method 
and spirit of inquiry lies clearly defined before us. 

There is a class of what I shall call ‘‘peripheral’’ commonsense 
propositions. Such are those which affirm that an unperceived 
fire, for example, is hot and colorful in straight-forward senses, or 
that a man’s self is in the general spatio-temporal region of his 
organism. Since such are not strictly sense-perceptual propositions, 
though they lie very near that class, the new method prescribes or 
proseribes nothing with regard to them. However, the theorist who 
catches the spirit of the new method will be quicker to investigate 
sympathetically the claims of this class of peripheral commonsense 
propositions than to attend to the claims of their contradictories. .. . 

I am looking through a window into my garden. By the window- 
sill is a flower-box containing geraniums. I see the red of one of 
these geraniums against the green of a pine about fifty feet beyond 
it. Between the indistinctly perceived brown horn of my spectacles 
and the green pine, I perceive this red geranium. Within the em- 
brace of my vision lies a bit of the world I know and love, and the 
scene is beautiful. It is something into which I relax in contempla- 
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tion, even after reading the latest books on physies or epistemology. 
Now, the theory which would require me to believe that the real 
(physical) geranium is nowhere between the perceived green of the 
pine out there and the perceived brown of the horn-rims in here or 
that the red of the geranium is nowhere between real (physical) 
pine and spectacles, arguing either that the colors of real (physical) 
objects are not where these objects are or that such objects are 
veiled from sense-perception, such a theory, I say, presents me with 
a monstrosity as repulsive as a poorly-wrought painting which repels 
one by its ugliness, that is, into which one can not relax in con- 
templation. Such a theory provides one with the frame of a bed 
to lie on, but with spikes for mattress. The intellect can not find 
rest in such a theory, or, if it ean, it has become as abnormal as the 
Hindu fakir who has learned to put up with a bed of spikes to 
demonstrate his endurance—and there are as many fakirs in the 
occident as in the orient. We epistemologists may have gone crazy 
in such fine concert and with such consistency that what is really 
our epistemological insanity looks like propriety and profundity to 
us. I wonder if a self-administered dose of the new (and very old?) 
epistemological method would not awaken us to some important 
realizations. 
Virait C, ALDRICH. 
THE Rice INSTITUTE. 





REPORT OF THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PACIFIC DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE tenth annual meeting of the Pacific Division of the Ameri- 

ean Philosophical Association was compacted into six hurried 
sessions, the first five at the University of California at Los Angeles 
and the last at the University of Southern California, stretching 
from noon of the 28th to noon of the 30th of December, and con- 
eluding barely in time to escape the worst deluge of Jupiter Pluvius 
in recorded history of this region. Some of the papers were in- 
ordinately long, two running over fifty minutes. In the last ses- 
sion there was practically no time for discussion, so late was the 
starting. Members I questioned agreed that in future the twenty- 
minute rule as to papers should be rigidly enforced, there should 
be fewer papers, more time for discussion, and one afternoon or 
evening should be left free for informal visits and rest. On the 
whole the papers were deserving of attention and the discussion 
apposite. Nor were persiflage, blandishments discriminate and in- 
discriminate, and aspersion lacking. With infrequent interruptions 
epistemology and metaphysics kept the center of the stage. 
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An exception, however, was the opening paper by Mr. E. A. 
Robinson on ‘‘A Wish Theory of Art.’’ Esthetic experience was 
represented as essentially the satisfaction of four fundamental 
wishes, for security, recognition, novelty, and response. Miss Kate 
Gordon did not find these wishes descriptive of her esthetic moments 
and suspected a revival of faculty psychology. She found the emo- 
tional quality of artistic experience in its capacity for stirring and 
multiplying, rather than allaying, wishes; esthetic values being 
those to which we are devoted without possibility of a substitute. 
Mr. Tufts queried whether the paper had provided for the formal 
characteristic of art, that of pattern, rhythm, symmetry. No one, 
save privately, raised the obvious question as to why the sex urge 
had been omitted. 

Mr. P. A. Schilpp offered a vigorous ‘‘Critique of Schlick’s 
Claims to Standpointlessness,’’ and precipitated the familiar dis- 
pute over the status of the given in relation to mind. He denied 
that the irreducible character of the given is an unquestionable 
datum, for meaningful questions about it can be asked, and ecriti- 
cisms and criteria can be assigned as to its possibility. Further- 
more, how do we know that words apply to it? How can we think 
it? Schlick, he averred, contradicts himself in admitting that the 
given is relational and lawful, for such canons can be supplied only 
by thought. Mr. D. S. Mackay admitted that there are metaphysi- 
eal assumptions in Schlick’s position, but protested that much of the 
criticism disregarded the variable status of the given: what in one 
context is unassailable can rightly be questioned in another. See- 
onding Mackay, Mr. Rynin insisted that the paper had confused 
Schlick’s concepts of philosophy and science, the clarification of 
propositions and the propositions themselves, which are statements 
of fact. To Mr. Alexander’s contention that scientific laws are 
statistical generalizations and not statements of the given, Mr. Rynin 
replied patly by asking what makes these laws true if not experi- 
ence given, which by the way is not atomic in its structure. Phi- 
losophy and science seemed to be in the same eategory, to Mr. Hugh 
Miller, both coming back to a situation we can point to and do not 
make. Mr. William Savery found Schlick’s terminology very bad, 
for, as there are different kinds of meaninglessness, there are dif- 
ferent kinds of meanings of meaninglessness; one kind of truth 
is verification, another non-contradiction; all falsity ultimately is 
inconsistency. Mr. D. A. Piatt expressed his wonderment and dis- 
appointment that philosophers should be bogged in this contro- 
versy practically where they were ten or fifteen years ago, and 
Mr. Schilpp appropriately saw no one bogged but Piatt. 

The two papers and the discussion of the evening luxuriated 
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in tragedy, rhapsody, satire, comedy, cold relentless logic—every- 
thing. In Platonic vein, poetic, dramatic, cosmic, Mr. H. B. Alex- 
ander discoursed on the five ‘‘ Worlds in which we Participate’’— 
the Physical, the Mathematical, the Sensible, the Esthetic, and the 
Ethical. Inspiring to pathos was his word-picture of the partial, 
overlapping, incomplete, imperfect nature of each of these worlds, 
though a grandeur, in which they participated, was not denied 
them. As Mr. EK. W. Strong remarked, the plurality of these worlds 
seemed to mask a hierarchy and a super-world or God, a medieval 
schema; and Mr. Alexander frankly answered that he recognized 
the reality of other worlds, of angels, of devils, but that these re- 
quired another paper. Like Strong, Mr. Hugh Miller objected to 
the hypostatization of these realms, attributing the plurality to our 
experience and to the patterns, physical, biological, and social in 
which the one world is ordered. 

‘*Concatenism’’ (moderate pluralism), which he found sug- 
gested but not logically developed in James, Peirce, and Bertrand 
Russell, and the most important philosophical idea of the past fifty 
vears, Mr. Savery developed and defended as the most probable 
theory of the number of beings (not kinds of beings). It is im- 
possible to give an intelligible summary here of his terse, precise, 
and extraordinarily complete analysis. Eliminating extreme mon- 
ism which affirms an all-inclusive being, as inconsistent with the 
qualities, relations, and external relations of indubitable experi- 
ence, he then eliminated extreme pluralism in its two forms of 
monadism, and mixed concatenism and monadism. Both forms re- 
quire a harmony between the monads which is either inconsistent 
or improbable according as it is pre-established or accidental; and 
if not requiring harmony, they are an imaginary conception of 
island universes which we can not know. Concrete (moderate) 
monism, which admits external relations between parts of an in- 
elusive whole, is possible but improbable, for it gratuitously assumes 
the reality of the chain above that of the individual links and of 
their overlapping. Concatenism allows for entities related to some 
other entities, but not to all. In the discussion Mr. D. C. Williams 
titillated his listeners by declaring for ‘‘someness’’ in the world 
and by expressing admiration for the way in which the tables had 
been turned on ‘‘whole-hog philosophies’’; he approved ‘‘of fight- 
ing the devil with fire,’’ the devil being the extremes of monism 
and pluralism. It seemed possible to him, however, that links 
might be included in links, and it seemed strange that a philosophy 
renouncing mechanism should smack of atomism. Savery’s reply 
acknowledged gratefully the last criticism, admitting that he had 
overlooked the inconsistency between the separate links and the 
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emergent properties of wholes. Commenting on the two papers, 
Mr. J. Loewenberg slyly invited both readers to compliment each 
other for saying in contrasting language the same thing. Mr. Alex- 
ander promptly expressed delight with Savery’s paper, and the 
latter, cornered, praised the language of Alexander’s paper but 
suspected latent differences. Impatient with the ‘‘love feast,’’ Mr. 
W. H. Long cudgeled the critique of monism, demanding of Mr. 
Savery why Occam’s Razor should be extended to philosophy and 
be accepted as decisive in the absence of positive evidence. 

Friday morning’s so-called symposium on ‘‘Mind, an Event in 
Physical Nature,’’ the title of Mr. H. C. Brown’s presidential ad- 
dress of the previous year, was not a symposium and was not up to 
standard. There had been no exchange of papers, there was the 
utmost topical diversity, very little profound criticism, too much 
criticism disinterred; one paper didn’t show up, another was sub- 
stituted for it but wide of the topic, and another expressly written 
for the symposium was scheduled for and given Saturday. The 
substitute paper by Mr. V. F. Lenzen, ‘‘The Existence of the Phys- 
ical World’’ rejected his former view of the physical object as a 
class of aspects actual or possible, by virtue of the discrepancy be- 
tween aspect and its cause; and rejected the subjectivist view which 
makes experience alone real and causal objects convenient fictions, 
because we are compelled to believe that data in some form exist 
when not experienced. He adopted the remaining alternative of 
dualistic realism, making the physical object the temporally prior 
cause of sense-data. More pertinent to the symposium was Mr. 
Williams’ ‘‘Physical Location of the Cognitive Datum.’’ With 
courage and despatch, Mr. Williams defended epistemological mon- 
ism against stock criticisms, maintaining first: that error is possible 
because conscious givenness is quite different from knownness; sec- 
ondly, that the objection of temporal displacement erroneously sup- 
poses that what is experienced as co-present must be physically 
simultaneous; and lastly, the objection of spatial displacement re- 
peats the fundamental mistake of supposing that the datum must 
transparently reveal its location. Combatting an old disease with 
old and tried remedies, notably with Berkeley’s arguments, Mr. 
Long fought ‘‘The Recrudescence of Physis.’? Philosophie dignity 
seemed to him imperiled by materialism, and he lamented Brown’s 
dependence upon naive western thought and recent physics, which 
latter presents a better face as metaphor than as dogma. Hadn’t 
Berkeley adequately proved that perception can give no clew to 
what extended things are in themselves, and what comfort is there 
in relying upon a physis that is unknowable? Mr. Savery gave an 
encomium of Brown worthy of being preserved for his epitaph. 
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Savery’s paper came as a bombshell to the less favored, listing the 
four characteristics of an intelligent contemporary philosopher, all 
four of which he ascribed to Brown. He must accept current sci- 
entific method, reject conjectures and irrelevancies, believe in nat- 
uralism, and adopt emergence (for a stream can rise higher than 
its source). 

Mr. Brown expressed general sympathy with Lenzen’s paper, 
differing chiefly on the status of qualities; was grateful for Wil- 
liams’ support, coming independently and in different language, 
and was especially pleased to have Williams impute to him a 
‘*James-Lange theory of knowledge.’’ Brown thought ‘‘material- 
ism’’ a more honest term than ‘‘naturalism,’’ but was disposed to 
let Savery have his way about names. He didn’t see why it is 
doubtful to Savery that visual and tactual space are outside us, 
though he suspected a difference in the meaning of their terms. 
Answering Long, he found nothing more dignified than seeking 
truth, denied that he was wishfully thinking, found it not prejudi- 
cial to values that they are concomitants of physiological states, and 
preferred a ‘‘gutter ontology’’ to unverifiable experiences. The 
general discussion of the symposium which followed, while spirited 
and diverting, was tangential, focusing of course upon Mr. Savery, 
and my brief space forbids that I immortalize it in print, save for 
Mr. Alexander’s remark that he goes down into his Platonic tomb 
with implicit faith in his resurrection. 

In the first of the two Friday afternoon papers, Mr. Tufts 
brought philosophy back to earth by assessing the present status of 
‘‘Equality as a Moral Value.’’ Mill’s hope for justice as the es- 
sential virtue, based on equality and sympathetic treatment, was 
shown to have fared pretty well in the political treatment of women, 
precariously in economic activities, not so well as we might expect 
in the influence of science, and was shown to be in danger in edu- 
cation. Greater equality seems to be indicated in the demand of 
personality for self-respect and consequent respect for others, in 
the exigencies of increasing social complexity, and in the recogni- 
tion of the right of collective bargaining. Science has not shown 
in inequalities of intelligence that one kind of man is a better citi- 
zen than another. <A thoughtful discussion greeted the paper, Mr. 
E. E. Ericksen questioning whether equality is not more an instru- 
ment than an end, whether Plato was not right in defining justice 
as each keeping his place, and whether science is not compelling 
more recognition of inequalities. Mr. Jeffery Smith was of like 
mind, suspecting that justice and social equilibrium demand in- 
equality and concentration of power and the submission of the 
masses. Agreeing with Plato that justice is that which brings about 
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the greatest good, Mr. Savery found the democratic, hedonistic 
theory of Epicurus and Jesus the correct alternative as to the na- 
ture of the good. Russia, he pointed out, has reversed our practice 
of using nominal political equality to achieve predatory inequality. 
Mr. Mackay and Miss Georgiana Melvin found a paradox in that 
as we secure certain equalities among individuals we bring about 
other inequalities between groups, e.g., between trade unions and 
between large and small nations. Mr. Alexander was impressed 
with Bergson’s statement that it was left to America to make the 
greatest contribution to the ideal of justice, to conceive justice in a 
Christian manner, as giving to each according to his needs. 

Luminously and minutely Mr. Loewenberg portrayed ‘‘The 
Comedy of Immediacy in Hegel’s Phenomenology,’’ as a comedy of 
errors in impersonating incongruities. Hegel’s method was dual: 
histrionie in simulating unreflective consciousness, as it is for itself; 
comic in the shift in standpoint from actor to spectator. The fatal 
flaw in the dialectic is the unauthenticity of feigned immediacy, the 
pretense of describing the indescribable. The dialectic testifies not 
to the character of sense experience nor to that of any other ‘‘mo- 
ment,’’ but rather to the creative imagination of Hegel. Defending 
Hegel, Mr. E. W. Hall saw the source of the dialectic primarily in 
the inadequacy of any moment, not simply in the alternation of 
standpoints, and perhaps Hegel meant that all relations are in- 
ternal, hence that sense experience is internally incomplete. Mr. 
Hall had difficulty in reconciling Hegel’s philosophy of history 
with Loewenberg’s belief that the dialectic was not genetic but log- 
ical. To Mr. Jeffery Smith, the Hegelian paradox appeared a 
genuine aspect of nature, illustrated in the worlds which Alex- 
ander had pictured as autonomous, yet related; in the twilight zone 
between immediacy and linguistic of Wittgenstein, between im- 
mediacy and the a priori of C. I. Lewis. The discussion was halted 
in mid-career, to give time for tea, after Mr. Savery felicitously ex- 
tended the comedy, finding it not in the fact that Hegel was an 
actor, but rather in that his acting was so bad; and the real laugh 
was Loewenberg’s in seeing the bad acting, though owing to the 
length of the paper Savery marveled that Loewenberg could keep 
on laughing all the way. 

After a refreshing pause during which we were motored to the 
beckoning hills and the home of Mr. Rieber and enjoyed his genial 
hospitality, we returned for the annual dinner and presidential 
address. If there still be magic in names, Mr. Boodin’s ‘‘Funce- 
tional Realism’’ is happily coined, and it bodes no good to the two 
realisms, direct and dualistic, now lapped in complacency. Ex- 
coriating a ‘‘naive’’ realism that isn’t naive and a ‘‘critical’’ one 
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that isn’t critical, Mr. Boodin exposed their common atomism to the 
fire of field-physics, and the deadliness and range of his fire and 
the magnitude of his weapons make ‘‘functional realism’’ a thing 
to be reckoned with. A lively symposium is guaranteed for next 
year’s meeting. Developing the implications of Newton’s discovery 
that weight requires at least two atoms, he explained that things 
and qualities exist only in fields, that properties are vector rela- 
tions of energy-fields and of perspectives that are integral to nature. 
Things are what they do, electrons are known as they act in affecting 
radiation, nature knows no distinction between active and passive. 
Perspectives he distinguished into actual and possible, primary and 
secondary. The primary ones are perceptual and the secondary 
judgmental, but the distinction is made, not ready-made, in experi- 
ence—things being interpretations of the action of nature. Likewise 
distinctions in qualities are valuational, not original. But most 
interesting and crucial was the assertion of basic confusion in ortho- 
dox realism between qualities, which properly are nature as ac- 
tualized, and causal conditions, which are legitimized under bor- 
rowed credentials in the control of experience. This confusion is 
betrayed in critical realism in the appeal to angels for certification 
of ‘‘real qualities’’ of objects, and in neo-realism in the belief that 
qualities exist apart from perception. In the matter of time he 
dispensed with James’s ‘‘specious present’’ in favor of a given field 
of qualitative transformation, placing the differentiation of past, 
present, and future in secondary perspectives; and Whitehead’s 
‘eternal objects’’ he disposed of as quite mortal, being invented to 
account for the constancy of sense qualities. But it was in answer 
to our greatest problem, how we can be now acquainted with a na- 
ture that is behind us in time, that his argument rose to its full 
height. With painstaking illustration he explained the principle 
of ‘‘cosmic immanence’’ in the physics of electrons immanent as 
waves in different orbits, in the biology (a la Haldane) of breath- 
ing, and in the neurology (a la Head) of the brain, which has been 
shown to act as a field or unit. Verily the revolt against dualism 
is here defiant. For the remainder, relativity got its due share of 
attention, under the egis of objectivity and the support of Weyl’s 
principle of cosmic structure. Subjective relativity too was cham- 
pioned and lifted from opprobrium in the recognition that mind 
must have structure and forms else we could not know structure 
in nature, and Kant was hence partly right. In fitting climax 
beauty and truth were restored to nature, leaving subjectivism 
nought but shadow. 

Saturday morning, after shifting our domicile to the University 
of Southern California and transacting the annual business, which 
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put Mr. Tufts, as the new president, in the chair, we went into a 
final abbreviated huddle. Mr. Hall ably defended the essential 
identity between ‘‘Thought and Analysis,’’ affirming the priority 
and continuity of the perceptual datum as essential to veridical 
knowledge, and denying any place to synthesis, re-synthesis, or con- 
struction in the work of thought. The simplicity which arrests 
analysis was said to be a matter of irrelevant complexity, and analy- 
sis was classified as simple, essential, adequate, and absolutely com- 
plete. Corroborating the earlier outburst by Piatt, Mr. Strong 
cited this paper and the papers generally as indication that we 
are concerned, or should be, with the clarification of meanings and 
not primarily with truth or falsity. Thus he found little to debate 
in Hall’s thesis as he came to understand his use of terms. That 
thesis loses its sting when it is allowed that we don’t comprehend 
the datum in a first glance. Here Mr. Strong found Loewenberg’s 
distinction between pre-analytic and post-analytic data helpful. 
Mr. H. L. Searles reopened the subject of the symposium in 
‘“‘The New Materialism—A Critique.’’ His criticisms were classi- 
fied as metaphysical, epistemological, psychological, and valuational. 
Perhaps best was his charge that Mr. Brown had only verbally 
succeeded in identifying adjectival qualities with physical sub- 
stance, and had sacrificed the known field of mind to the conjectural 
causal conditions in matter. Atomic physics seemed to Searles dis- 
credited for philosophic use by the notoriously diverse deductions 
drawn from it. On the epistemological side moderate mentalism 
was defended, with confirmation from arguments of Lovejoy and 
Schiller, and truth and error were taken as presupposing mind as 
subject. In the psychological critique stress was laid on the failure 
to show cerebral localization of mental functions. Valuations were 
said to be as dependent upon moral, religious, and esthetic feelings 
as upon physiological conditions, and the latter mark simply our 
‘‘gastro-centric predicament.’’ In comment on the paper, Mr. Piatt 
had time only to suggest that some of the criticisms were based on 
a possible misunderstanding of Brown’s position, due to the latter’s 
confusion between the qualitative and causal reading of physis. 
Mr. E. D. Starbuck, speaking of ‘‘The Self and its Objects in 
Racial Cultures’’ pointed to the Self, Society, and the Cosmos as 
three factors or movements in every cultural form, and showed how 
emphasis on any two of these factors with relative neglect of the 
third was responsible for the characteristic quality of certain his- 
toric cultures. The closing remarks by Mr. Miller welcomed the 
analysis as evidence of contemporary progress in philosophy toward 
attention to living and social patterns in place of exclusive physical 
interest, and suggested that since the self was defined in part by its 
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relation to Society and Cosmos, the first term of the triad needed 
further analysis. 


Donaup A. PIATT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES. 
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Précis d’Histoire de la Philosophie Moderne. Tome Premier: De la 
Renaissance 4 Kant. JosepH Marécuatu, 8S. J. (Museum Les- 
sianum, Section Philosophique, No. 16.) Louvain: Museum Les- 
sianum. 1933. 307 pp. 28 frs. 


If completed (for the appearance of later volumes is to depend 
on the reception of the present volume), Pére Maréchal’s Epitome 
of the History of Modern Philosophy will comprise three parts: the 
first, From the Renaissance to Kant; the second, The Era of Critical 
Idealism; the third, Contemporary Philosophy. Volume I of the 
work, which is a résumé of the course given by the author at Lou- 
vain in preparation for the License en Philosophie, extends from 
Nicholas of Cusa to Newton (Hume and Condillae being reserved 
for the second volume). The evolution of thought during the three 
hundred intervening years is traced as the actualization of ‘‘the 
logical alternatives set, toward the end of the Middle Ages, by 
triumphant Nominalism’’ (p. 275). After the Renaissance, which is 
sketched briefly in Book I, two lines of development were possible— 
the ontologist (Descartes, Pascal, Malebranche, Spinoza, Leibniz, 
Wolff) and the empiricist (Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, New- 
ton). Pére Maréchal’s treatment of these currents has much to 
recommend it. He places his chief emphasis on the treatment of a 
few great philosophers (thus 100 of the 280 pages of text are devoted 
to Spinoza and Leibniz), yet he finds place in his numbered para- 
graphs to mention, characterize, and group the numerous writers 
who, though less well known, were influential or symptomatic in 
the currents he is tracing. His bibliographies are frequent and well- 
chosen, and his interpretation is supported amply by textes justt- 
ficatifs. The interpretations, finally, notwithstanding their neces- 
sary brevity, are clear and informative beyond the scope of what is 
usually thought appropriate to a text-book. They follow in the main 
the line of thought (described adequately, perhaps, as Thomist) 
which Pére Maréchal has expressed in his Le Point de Départ de la 
Métaphysique. The arguments and reasons on which the history is 
grounded are stated briefly in the present work, and moreover the 
authority is usually given, and examined, for the statements of fact 
that might be challenged, such as are always frequent in text-books. 
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Students—or teachers—of the history of philosophy who become 
acquainted with and understand the contents of the book should 
have an unusually good knowledge of the philosophy of the period it 
covers. 

R. McK. 


Leben und Erkennen. Gustav Wourr. Munich: Ernst Reinhardt. 

1933. 442 pp. 11.50 M. 

The American student has available to his use in English a con- 
siderable number of recent books on philosophical biology. In addi- 
tion to general books, such as Thomson and Geddes, or Bavink, or 
the revised third edition of Newman’s Evolution, Genetics and 
Eugenics, and Singer’s admirable general history of biology (Ameri- 
can edition title: Story of Living Things), there are more or less 
popular works on the mechanism of evolution, heredity, and the 
vitalist controversy, by J. B. S. Haldane, T. H. Morgan, H. S. 
Jennings (Biological Basis of Human Nature), as well as by 
Woodger, Bertalanffy, and C. C. Hurst, and Homer Smith’s little 
Kamongo. The work before us is rather different from any of these, 
though belonging to the vitalist group, and particularly to that 
vitalism which attacks the adequacy of Darwinism, and holds that 
physical laws are not so much broken in the biological realm, as 
they are necessary but not sufficient to the determination of the 
teleological behavior of biological wholes. The author is Professor 
of Theoretical Biology at Basle, and writes in a pleasant tone, with 
even an occasional touch of humor. But though he subtitles his 
work, ‘‘Studies preliminary to a biological philosophy,’’ he is less 
interested in writing a philosophy of biology than in giving a 
biologist’s impressions of the general problems of philosophy : knowl- 
edge-theory, ‘‘teleology’’ in the Kantian philosophy, value-theory, 
freedom. The result of this spread is some lack of depth, so that 
the American reader will probably get more out of a selection from 
the other books we have named. 

ae 3. G, 


L’Individualité. Maurice CAuLLErRy, C. Boue if, PIERRE JANET, 
J. PIAGET, AND LUCIEN FEBvrE. Paris: Félix Alean. 1933. 156 
pp. 15 franes. 

This little volume contains five papers and extended discussion 
heard during the ‘‘Troisiéme semaine internationale de synthése”’ 
in 1931. The papers approach the problem of individuality from 
the points of view of biology, psychology, sociology, biography, and 
history. They as well as the discussions are always illuminating 
and actually succeed in organizing—if not in synthesizing—the 
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opinions of the scholars participating. The outline of this organ- 
ization, too long to quote, is given in the final chapter to the volume. 
The value of the papers and the discussions which took place after 
their delivery is perhaps not so much the conclusions reached as the 
analysis of the problem. 


G. B. 


The Nature of Religion. Grora WoBBERMIN. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. 1933. xvi+ 379 pp. $3.50. 


The author is Professor of Systematic Theology in Gottingen, 
and his book has been translated by Theophil Menzel and Daniel 
Sommer Robinson, with a brief introduction by Douglas C. Mac- 
intosh of the Yale Divinity School. 

The book falls into two parts, entitled respectively, ‘‘The Ques- 
tion of the Nature of Religion without Reference to the Question of 
its Truth,’’ and ‘‘The Question of the Truth of Religion in the Light 
of the Question of its Nature.’’ In the first part, the author, under 
the inspiration of Schleiermacher, applies the religio-psychological 
method in studying the varieties of religious experience, and reveals 
himself both as an unusually unprejudiced interpreter and as 
master of an encyclopedic mass of source material. While insist- 
ing on religious experience as the proper starting point for all 
scientific investigation into the nature of religion, and also empha- 
sizing the prime importance of feeling, Professor Wobbermin main- 
tains that religion always involves an objective over-world and is 
therefore necessarily interested in truth. The second part of the 
book is accordingly devoted to an examination of this question of 
truth. While mythological and illusionistic explanations are re- 
jected, a distinction is made between knowledge and belief on the 
ground that the latter is not a stage of knowledge, but rests on a 
volitional and instinctive element; and it is suggested that belief 
and knowledge must be brought into a unity in a philosophy of life. 
Here the work seems too concise. 

The book is noteworthy for its rigorous determination of method, 
its wealth of material, and its penetrating criticisms of opposing 
theories. 

R. 8. 


L’Emotion. Renée Désean. Paris: Félix Alean. 1933. viii+ 

261 pp. 35 frances. 

Emotional disturbances are possible only when we are fully 
awake and aware of our world; and yet they are disturbances, they 
disrupt and destroy our orientation towards the real. This ‘‘para- 
dox of emotion,’’ as the author calls it, presents an insoluble prob- 
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lem, he believes, for reasons set forth at length in this monograph, 
to all views of the mind-body relationship save his own ‘‘realistic 
dualism.’’ Dr. Déjean showed himself a thorough dualist in his 
La Perception Visuelle, published in 1926, in which he argued for 
the ‘‘equal objectivity’’ of both the mental and physical factors 
involved. Emotion he also treats as neither purely intellectual nor 
purely physiological, but a ‘‘psycho-physiological phenomenon, a 
psycho-organic interaction’’ which has a psychological origin and 
physiological consequences. But neither parallelism nor any form 
of monism, argues Dr. Déjean, can explain the fact that during 
emotional states the nervous system is ‘‘no longer at the disposition 
of the mind.’’ Only a frank interactionism based upon observation 
rather than upon metaphysical prejudgments will help us to under- 
stand the paradox. Dr. Déjean’s descriptive material is rich in 
references to clinical cases, many derived from war experiences; 
but it is not always easy to tell exactly where his own contributions 
enter. This book lacks the excellent bibliography which accom- 
panied his earlier volume. 
H. A. L. 


Republican Religion: The American Revolution and the Cult of 
Reason. G. ApotF Kocu. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1933. xvi-+ 334 pp. 


At a time when many scholars such as Professor Beard and the 
late Professor Parrington have tended to explain American develop- 
ments in terms of economic determinism and to belittle religious 
factors, it is a pleasure to find that these factors are to be subjected 
to scholarly investigation in ‘‘The American Religion Series,’’ of 
which Republican Religion by Mr. G. Adolf Koch is the seventh 
volume. With the exception of Professor I. W. Riley’s incisive but 
somewhat jaunty American Philosophy, The Early Schools (New 
York, 1907), little has been done in a scholarly and objective way 
on American deism, the religion which in part conditioned the 
growth of our national ideals from 1775 to 1810. Mr. Koch devotes 
the body of his book to eight largely biographical chapters in which 
he diseusses Ethan Allen; Elihu Palmer; his attempts with others to 
organize a deistic church and a deistic journal, The Temple of 
Reason; the Society of Ancient Druids, related to Freemasonry 
and sun-worship; other prophets such as Thomas Paine after his 
return from Paris in 1802, Kirkbride, John Foster, and the ‘‘ Walk- 
ing’’ Stewart; the ‘‘twilight’’ of deism as represented in the journal, 
The Theophilanthropist (1810-1811), with its articles reprinted 
from earlier thinkers; respectable deists looking toward Unitarian- 
ism such as Gay, Chauncy, Mayhew, Freeman, Bentley, and Priest- 
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ley ; and the triumph of fidelity which followed the excesses of the 
French Reign of Terror, the tyranny of Napoleon, the distrust of 
French morality, the friction arising from the X. Y. Z. papers, and 
the crusading of emotional Methodist and Baptist evangelists and 
revivalists in America. The volume is carefully documented (there 
are about seven hundred and fifty footnotes) and there is an ad- 
mirable bibliography of twenty-nine pages. The style is pleasing, 
and a subject which has usually provoked heated partisanship is 
approached in a spirit of fairness and objectivity. The volume is 
a most welcome addition to our knowledge of this neglected subject, 
and it offers a vast body of facts about a host of obscure figures. No 
serious student interested in the political, religious, social, or literary 
life of this crucial period can afford to ignore this valuable book 
based on laborious research. 

If such are the merits of Mr. Koch’s work, what can be said of 
its shortcomings? These seem to be of a negative rather than of a 
positive sort, and therefore less serious. He has done well what he 
has tried to do, and what the book lacks can perhaps be supplied in 
part by other scholars. The treatment strikes one as being some- 
what provincial, as lacking perspective, as indicating an imperfect 
power of seeing the American ideas discussed with steady and 
organic reference to the European pattern of ideas extending back 
to the Enlightenment, to Herbert of Cherbury, who is the ‘‘father”’ 
of the ideas under consideration. One wishes Mr. Koch had made 
more use of the researches of eminent authorities on the history of 
radical thought such as Brevold, Ronald Crane, Lovejoy, C. A. 
Moore, and Carl Becker, not to mention J. M. Robertson, Leslie 
Stephen, A. S. Farrar, Lechler, and Noack, as well as specialists on 
French thought such as Mornet, Cestre, Fay, Morley, Lanson, 
Chinard, Torrey, Mathiez, Babbitt, H. M. Jones, and others. Again, 
one wishes that Mr. Koch had not slighted the outstanding figures 
whose deism strongly conditioned their effective efforts in shaping 
the new nation and her ideals; I refer to Franklin, Jefferson, Paine, 
Barlow, and Freneau. Possibly the fact that Mr. Koch admits he 
chose to slight these men is not unrelated to an inadequate mastery 
of the comparative-literature approach, for since all of the first four 
played important parts in France and were steeped in French 
thought, their treatment would have necessitated more consideration 
of the backgrounds of French liberalism as represented by Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Helvétius, Raynal, Turgot, and Condorcet. While one 
is grateful for the mass of information about obscure figures, he is 
likely to feel as if Hamlet were left out of the play. Finally, able 
as is Mr. Koch’s treatment of ideas exclusively religious from a 
biographical approach, many readers will doubtless wish that he had 
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been more interested in an incisive analysis of the precise manner 
in which these religious ideas motivated current ideas of a political, 
social, humanitarian, economic, educational, and literary variety. 
One wishes more attention had been devoted to the inter-relations 
of these ideas, genetically considered. For example, to what extent 
did the deistic faith that men are naturally ‘‘good and great, be- 
nign and just’’ lead to the disparagement of a coercive government 
and to a faith in altruistic democracy? To what extent did the 
deistic faith that the ‘‘most acceptable worship of God is service to 
man’’ lead to humanitarian aids toward social welfare? To what 
extent did the deistic faith that the study of the laws of nature 
through science ‘‘is the true theology’’ and the hope to ‘‘make 
learning consist . . . in scientific knowledge only,’’ help to shift 
the stress from literature to science in education? To what extent 
did the deistic faith that in the light of a harmonious Newtonianism 
‘‘self-love and social are... the same’’ motivate a complacent 
faith in economic laissez-faire? (See, for example, O. H. Taylor’s 
‘‘Keonomics and the Idea of Natural Law,’’ Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, XLIV, 1929, 1-39, and J. Viner’s ‘‘Adam Smith and 
Laissez-faire,’’ Journal of Political Economy, XXXV, 1927, 198- 
232.) And finally, to what extent did the deistic faith that nature 
rather than a book is a divine revelation, that ‘‘all that we see’’ is 
‘‘Nature’s God,’’ lead to concrete observation, to vivid imagery in 
writing, and so to a superior esthetic quality in poetry?’ For un- 
less this subject is seen as an organic whole, unless religious ideas 
are followed out as they affected the whole cycle of an author’s 
interests, the reader is apt to get the impression that the discussion 
is after all somewhat lacking in concrete significance. Of course, 
whoever attempts to answer the questions I have suggested will 
find much help in this volume and may I repeat that hereafter all 
scholars in this field must be deeply indebted to Mr. Koch for 
doing carefully and thoroughly what he set out to do. Not until 
our somewhat artificial and narrow departmentalization of knowl- 
edge is modified in our universities can we hope to develop fully 
scholars who can bring to the test of fact for a whole period the 
difficult and comprehensive hypotheses here suggested. The short- 
coming in this respect is not so much that of Mr. Koch as of an 
academic system in which professors of religion, of political theory, 
of sociology, of economies, of education, and of literature seldom 

1 The reviewer has made an attempt to consider some of the hypotheses sug- 
gested as to the relationships of these ideas with reference to individuals in his 
Introduction to Poems of Freneau, New York, 1928, in a paper ‘‘Toward a 
Reinterpretation of Thomas Paine,’’ American Literature, V, May, 1933, 133- 


145, and in one on ‘‘ An Historical Interpretation of Thomas Paine’s Religion,’’ 
University of California Chronicle, XXXV, Jan. 1933, 56-87. 
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have a thorough knowledge of what is being done by their brothers 
in parallel fields. 
Harry Hayden CuaRK. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


La Philosophie de Newman. Essai sur l’Idée de Développement. 
JEAN GuITTON. Paris: Boivin et Cie. 1933. Pp. xli + 243. 
Among the works of Cardinal Newman, there are two in par- 

ticular, besides the immortal Apologia, which have attracted the in- 

terest of philosophers: the Grammar of Assent, which contains his 
epistemology, and the Essay on the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine, which contains his philosophy of history. The present ad- 
mirable study, by a French Catholic agrégé de philosophie and 

Docteur és lettres, devotes itself primarily to the latter work, which 

it treats as the chief source for Newman’s whole philosophy ; but in 

the endeavor to explain the significance of this crowning achieve- 
ment of his thought, it reviews his life and other works with much 
learning and much literary skill. 

The upshot of the study can be stated very briefly. Newman is 
often treated by non-Catholies as an interesting demi-heretic, whose 
idea of ‘‘development’’ paved the way for the innovations of the 
Catholic Modernists. This, thinks Guitton, is a great mistake. 
‘*Development,’’ in Newman, means the opposite of innovation. 
His whole theory of development was worked out, as an interesting 
manuscript letter cited in an Appendix makes clear, with the object 
of proving that the apparent innovations in Christian doctrine are 
only the means by which one and the same body of divine truth 
managed to preserve its vital identity unimpaired while passing 
' through various temporal emergencies. ‘‘It changes with them in 
order to remain the same’’ (p. 174). When any two Fathers of the 
Church, such as St. Justin and St. Athanasius, appear to contradict 
each other, it is because, in Newman’s own words, 


St. Athanasius [the later of the two] considered the doctrine in all its 
aspects, St. Justin in one only: and that partial truth sounds like error. Both 
fathers saw before them, by the eye of faith, one and the same Object: but St. 
Justin, insisting on one portion of it, seemed to deny the others, though, had 
his meaning been asked, he would have explained himself in St. Athanasius’s 
sense, nay would have confessed that he had spoken unguardedly. [Pp. 188, 
190.] 


Guitton is quite plainly in the right, then, when he denies that 
Newman’s idea of ‘‘development’’ is to be put in the same category 
with Spencerian ‘‘evolution’’ or Hegelian ‘‘becoming.’’ Spencer 
derived his fundamental concept from mechanics; Hegel derived 
his from logic; Newman derived his from the moral life, where the 
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paradox of vital identity, persisting through a long series of adaptive 
changes, is most familiar. Newman, in short, was a thorough-going 
Roman Catholic. If it seem incredible that so gifted and intelligent 
a man should have occupied that position, and accepted all its con- 
sequences, the temptation is to make out that, somehow, he was not 
an orthodox Roman Catholic. The truth is, he was as orthodox as 
he knew how to be, and must be treated as such. 

The bibliography is exceptionally full, and should be of use to 
all students of Newman’s life and thought. 


Water M. Horton. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, 


Cardinal Newman and William Froude, F.R.S. A Correspondence. 
GorDON HUNTINGTON Harper. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1933. viii+ 211 pp. $2.00. 


This correspondence between the years 1844 and 1879 consists 
largely of hitherto unpublished letters and constitutes a valuable 
commentary on the troubled state of Newman’s mind during these 
years. It supplements particularly the Apologia and the Grammar 
of Assent. Froude’s criticisms of Newman’s position are also of 
intrinsic philosophical interest. Mr. Harper has contributed an 
admirable Introduction and a running commentary that makes of 
the correspondence a connected history. 

H. W. S. 
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REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morag. 41° Année, No. 1. La 
‘Mort de 1’Art’’ dans le systéme hegelien: B. Croce. La méthode 
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(suite et fin): J. Laporte. La détermination du fait primitif (suite 
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109 pp. 
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Piéron, Henri: L’Année Psychologique. Trente-Troisiéme Année, 
(1932). Paris: Félix Alean. 2 vols. xxx+ 950 pp. 120 fr. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


There was organized last year in Michigan a philosophical asso- 
ciation, known as the Philosophy Section of the Michigan Academy 
of Sciences, Arts, and Letters. The first annual meeting will be held 
on Saturday, March 17, 1934, at the University of Michigan. The 
program is as follows: 


The Unsubstantiality of Matter .............. DeWitt H. Parker 
Critical Comments on the Unsubstantiality of Matter. 

Roy Wood Sellars 
The Question of Authority in Morals ............ John M. Wells 
Some Permanent Contributions of Aurelius Augustine. 

Walter Van Saun 
David Hume and the Principle of Causality .. Frederick A. Meyer 
Certitude and Probability ................... Gardner Williams 
ee ON hai vccncsedcnnnwsecssnns Archie J. Bahm 
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